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For “The Friend.” 
ort Sketches of some of our early Friends; in whieh 
may be traced the Origin of some of our Testimonies, 
with their reasons for maintaining them. 

(Continued from page 218.) 
Isaac Penington, a cotemporary of George 
’X, an eminent minister, and one who la- 
red earnestly for the Redeemer’s cause of 
uth and righteousness upon the earth, both 
spreading the gospel by word of mouth and 
his writings, and who was indefatigable 
/his desires to promote the good of his fel- 
Ww-maen, was one who, ‘writes the late John 
prclay, “ Was gifted with an unusual judg- 
nt in divine things, serene, extensive, un- 
uded ; bis piety too was in a distinguished 
gree well-tempered and chastened, so that 
might indeed be fitly said of him by Wil- 
m Penn, ‘he was zealous, yet tender ; wise, 
+ humble,’ being truly watchful and discreet 
each action and expression of his life.” 
He was the son of Isaac Penington who 
's at one time Lord Mayor of London ; and 
is one whom it appears from his child- 
od had been religiously inclined, and who 
t endeavored to seek the Lord in his tender 
rs. 
He thus writes of himself: “ My heart from 
- childhood was pointed towards the Lord, 
iom I feared and longed after from m 
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From “Friends in the 17th Century” we 
quote the following in regard to Isaac Pen- 
ington’s feelings on this subject: “In after- 
life he came to see that he had been betrayed 
into this grievous error, by undertaking to 
interpret the Scriptures by his own intellec- 
tual powers. In reference to this, Isaac Pen 
ington says, ‘I have known it indeed to be a 
bitter thing to follow this wisdom, as that 
which could make me truly understand the 
Scriptures.’” 

The writer thus speaks of him previous to 
his becoming a member of the Society of 
Friends: “ From the position occupied by his 
family, and having received a university eda- 
cation, the way was open for him to aspire to 
a conspicuous standing in the society of the 
gay and courtly, and to reap largely of the 
wealth and honors of this world; but from 
the tenor of some of the works he wrote some 
time before he joined with Friends, it would 
seem he had a true sense of the vanity of 
earthly pleasures and possessions, and pre- 
ferred the reproaches of Christ, to enjoying 
the pleasures of sin for a season.” 

About the year 1654 he was married to 
Mary Springett. 

_‘* But though the truths declared had reach- 
ed the witness for God in the secret of their 
souls, neither Isaac Penington nor his wife 
were disposed to look favorably on the de- 
spised Quakers, and the religion they incul- 
cated. The gate was too strait and the way 
too narrow for them to enter and walk in, 
while the strong man armed was keeping the 
spiritual house. They had long been seeking 
to enter, but not knowing the Stronger than 
he to bind the strong man, they had not been 
able. She, (Mary Penington,) observes, ‘I 
never had peace or quiet from sore exercise 
of mind for months, till I was, by the Lord’s 


\der years. I felt that I could not be satis-|judgment, brought off from all those things 


{ with nor indeed seek after the things of 
'3 perishing world; but I desired a true 
‘se of and unity with that which abideth 
igver. There was something still within 
which leavened and balanced my spirit 
ost continually ; but I knew jit not so dis- 
stly as to turn to it, and give up to it en- 
ily and understandingly. In this temper 
mind I earnestly sought after the Lord, 
‘lying myself to hear sermons and read 
‘best books I could meet with, but especi- 
* the Scriptures, which were very sweet 
‘savory tome. Yea, I very earnestly de- 
d and pressed after the knowledge of the 

ures, but was much afraid of receiving 
1's interpretations of them, or of fastening 
‘interpretation upon them myself; bat 
‘ted much and prayed much, that from the 
tit of the Lord I might receive the true 
nerstanding of them, and that He would 
ue me with that knowledge which I might 
to be sanctifying and saving.” 


religion he had imbibed false notions as 
ds the redemption of man. 


which I found his Light made manifest to be 
deceit, bondage, vanity and the spirit of the 
world. The giving up of these things cost 
me many tears. I felt that by the world I 
would be regarded as a fool, and that my 
honorable position must be sacrificed if I took 
up the cross, and acted contrary to the fashions 
and customs that prevailed in the world and 
among my acquaintances. My relations made 
this cross a very heavy one; but at length I 
gave up all. After thus passing through 
many sore baptisms and ‘giving up all,’ she 
adds, ‘I then received strength to attend the 
meetings of this despised people, which I had 
intended never to meddle with. I found they 
were truly of the Lord, and my heart owned 
them and honored them.’ ” 

Isaac Penington writes as follows: “At 
first acquaintance with this people, that which 
was of God in me opened, and I did imme- 
diately in my spirit own them as children of 
my Father, truly begotten of his Light by his 


presently rose up, contendin 


land continued a stranger to them, and a rea- 


soner against them for about twelve months. 
By weighing and considering things in that 
way, I was still farther and further off from 
discerning their leadings by the Spirit of God 
into those things. But at length it pleased 
the Lord to draw out his sword against that 
part in me, tarning the wisdom and strength 
thereof backward ; and again to open that eye 
in me wherewith He had given me to sce the 
things of his kingdom, in some measure, from 
a child.” Speaking of the peace and certainty 
to which he had attained, after that he had 
fully given up to believe in and act in accord- 
ance with the principles of the gospel as held 
by Friends, he says: “Blessed be the Lord! 
there are many at this day who can truly and 
faithfally witness, that they have been brought 
by the Lord to this state. We have thus 
learned of Him, not by the high, striving, as- 
piring mind, but by lying lov and being con- 
tented with a little; if but a crumb of bread, 
yet bread ; if but a drop of water, yet water. 
And we have been contented with it, and 
thankful to the Lord for it. Nor was it by 
thoughtfulness and wise searching, or deep 
considering with our own wisdom and reason 
that we obtained this, but in the still, meek 
and humble waiting have we found it.” 

Isaac Peningtor had much to suffer from 
the hands of his father, who was greatly in- 
censed at his son joining with Friends; a 
people whom he despised; yet, by keeping 
under the same Power which had brought 
conviction to his mind, and sealed these truths 
upon his heart, he was enabled to rise above 
all the outward hindrances which rose up as 
a wall before him, and steadily and firmly to 
press forward in the path through which it 
had pleased his Heavenly Father to lead him, 
suffering persecutions and imprisonments for 
the great cause under which he had enlisted, 
and fought, as a “good soldier of Jesus 
Christ.” 

Thomas Ellwood, who knew him well, and 
loved him much, says of him: “ Neither to 
him was it given only to believe, but to suffer 
also for the sake of Christ. His imprison- 
ments were many, and some of them long, 
which with great constancy and quietness of 
mind he underwent.” 

He was imprisoned six times within nine 
years ; frequently for attending meetings ; at 
one time for assisting in carrying a deceased 
Friend to the grave, and at another, from 
visiting some of his friends in prison, placed 
there because of their testimony to the Sa- 
viour of men. 

In Thomas Ellwood’s testimony concerning 
him, he thus writes :— 

‘As he had freely received of the Lord, so 
did he freely and readily communicate there- 
of unto such as stood in need of counsel, ad- 
vice, information, or direction in their travel 


lis father was a rigid Presbyterian, and in}own Spirit. But the wise, reasoning part|to the heavenly country. To which service 
against their| he was fitted and very well furnished by the 


uneouth way; for which I did disown them,|experiences of his own travel; for the Lord 
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had led him through many a strait and diffi. 
culty, through many temptations, trials and 
exercises, by which He had tried and proved 
him. Not only through the Red Sea and the 


wilderness had he passed, but the bottom of 


Jordan also had he seen, and the upholding, 
delivering Arm of the Lord through all had 
he known and felt; whereby he was able to 
speak a word of information to the bewildered 
passenger; a word of encouragement to the 
weary and fainting traveller; a word of com- 
fort to the afflicted soul, and of consolation to 
the wounded spirit. And oh, how sweetly 
have I heard it flow from him! How has it 
dropped like dew, and distilled like the gentle 
rain! Ah, how tender, how compassionate, 
how full of bowels and feeling sympathy was 
he! Surely his words have been many times 
as apples of gold in pictures of silver. 
a truth the Lord was with him, and His 
heavenly power did often fill his temple; and 
the spirit of the Lord rested upon him, and 
the fruits thereof were plentifully brought 
forth through him, in love, in joy, in peace, 
in long-suffering. in gentleness, in goodness, 
in faith, in meekness, and in temperance; so 
richly did the word of the Lord dwell in him, 
His delight was in the service of God, to which 
he was wholly given up, and in it spent most 
of his time, either publicly in meetings wait- 
ing upon God, or privately in visiting and 
ministering unto those who were distressed, 
or any way afflicted in mind or body; and 
when at home he was frequent in retirements, 
and very inward with the Lord. Very fervent 
he was in prayer, and very frequent; for the 
Spirit of grace and supplication was plenti- 
fully poured upon him, by which he often 
wrestled with the Lord, and not in vain. The 
Holy Scriptures he read much, and with great 
delight and profit: for he made it not a cur- 
sory or formal business, nor sought to pick 
out the meaning by his natural wit or learn- 
ing; but, with a great composedness of mind, 
and reverence of spirit waited to receive the 
true sense of them from the openings of that 
divine Spirit, by which the penmen of them 
were inspired. Great and strong was the tra- 
vail of his spirit for the conversion of others ; 
and in a more especial manner did his love 


flow and bowels yearn atter the professors of 


religion, for whom he continually and earnest- 
ly labored, both by word and writing (not 
ceasing to seek them to his dying day), that 
they might be brought off from the shadows, 
and come at length to inherit substance. 

«‘And blessed be the Lord, by the powerful 
operation of the Spirit of God, through his 
ministry, many were turned to the truth, and 
many confirmed in it; for the Lord was with 
him, and spake by him; so that his teaching 
was with divine authority, in the demonstra- 
tion of the Spirit, and of power. 

“To the world, and the affairs of it, he was 
very much a stranger ; but deeply experienced 
in the things of God ; for his affections being 
set on things above, his conversation was in 
heaven, and his life hid with Christ in God. 
He was but a pilgrim on earth, and is now 
gone home. 

“Very zealous he was for the truth, un- 
wearied in promoting it, bold and undaunted 
in the defence of it, faithful in his testimony 
to it, patient and cheerful in his suffering for 
it.” 


(To be continued.) 


He that walketh uprightly walketh surely. 


For of 
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The Wild Guinea-fowl. 


The wild guinea fowl, commonly called by 
the colonists the pintado (umida cornuta, 
Finsch and Hartl.), which probably derives 


its name from an allied species, having been 


first met with on the coast of Guinea, and 
which differs but little from the domestic race, 
though perhaps somewhat larger, was another 
It abounds both in Da- 
mara and Great Namaqualand, as also from 
the Orange river in the south to Okavango 
in the north, and is common, moreover, in the 


of our game birds. 


Lake regions. 


It is a highly gregarious bird, especially 
during the dry season, when it is not unfre- 
quently met with in flocks of several hun- 


dreds. On a certain occasion, indeed, I saw 


upward of a thousand collected in one spot, 
which was one of the prettiest sights I have 


had the good fortune to witness. 


These wonderful congregations usually oc- 


cur in the immediate neighborhood of waters 
of small extent. It is quite evident that were 


such a mass of birds to make a simultaneous 


rush at the precious liquid, there would be 
much confusion, and comparatively few would 
be enabled to satisfy their thirst; but on the 
contrary, they go to work most systemati- 
cally, and it is very interesting to watch their 
proceedings. The first comers enter the well, 
or hole, as the case may be, and having rapidly 
and dexterously taken their fill, they make 
their exit in a different direction, if possible, 
from that by which they came. In the mean- 
time the outsiders gradually and surely ap- 
proach, and the ring is thus narrowed by a 
steady progressive movement of the whole. 
A batch of fresh comers never attempt to force 
their way among those which are present, 
but remain quietly on the outside of the ring 
until it is their turn. 

These birds are great travellers, often going 


over fifteen or twenty miles in the course of 


the day, but always returning, if possible, to 
the water at night; so that by judiciously 
dogging their steps, the thirsty traveller may 
often find the desired pool; though implicit 
reliance should never be placed on this mode 
of obtaining water. They usually rest for 
awhile about noon under some mimosa trees, 
resuming the journey when the greatest heat 
is over. 

A flock of guinea-fowl is in general dis- 
covered by their sharp, discordant, and me- 
tallic cries, something like a rapid succession 
of blows struck upon iron, They have many 
enemies, and seek security at night by roost- 
ing in tall mimosa trees. 

They feed on grasses, seeds, and insects; 
but chiefly on small bulbs, which are also 
eagerly sought for by all gallinaceous birds, 
and which grow very abundantly throughout 
the country. 

The nests of these birds, which may be 
found from the end of December to May, con- 
sist merely of a slight rounded depression in 
the ground. It usually contains from fifteen 
to twenty eggs of a pale buff color, sometimes 
speckled with pale gray. 

These are not unfrequently placed by the 
colonists and others under domestic fowl, and 
the young are not difficult to rear; but as they 
grow up, their propensity to roosting in high 
trees is rapidly developed, much to the distress 
of their foster-mother, who is unable to follow 
them to their lofty perch. 

I have also Known chicks of this bird, cap- 
tured in a wild state, to be reared; but in no 


one instance, so far as I am aware, have the 


chicks, when arrived at maturity, brought 
families of their own. 

The flesh of the young wild guinea-fowl 
very white, tender, and well-flavored ; but t 
of the old one is far from tempting. 

This bird not only furnished me with ma 
a meal, but excellent sport. With manag 
ment, indeed, any number may be shot i 
day. To give some idea of this, I may me 
tion that one evening we had started an ir 
mense flock near the water, and thinking 
a favorable opportunity of replenishing 0 
exhausted larder, I slung a double shot-g 
over my shoulder and started in pursuit. B 
though I soon found the quarry, they were 
wild that for a long time | could not get Wi 
inrange. At last, and after having chas 
them about the rocks till [ was nearly tire 


|they scattered themselves among the ston¢ 


and lay so close that, unless I almost trod « 
them, they would not rise. With a stea¢ 
pointer, it is my belief the whole flock mig 
have been killed. As it was, | made a ve 
large bag.—C. J. Andersson. 


Visit of Stephen Grellet to the Pope in 1819, 
(Extracted from his Journal.) 

This morning I had a message from Ca 
dinal Consalvi to call upon him, before 
went up to the Pope, which is at seven A. 
I went accordingly. He well knows the d 
satisfaction of some of the Cardinals and othe 
towards him, but says it may do good eve 
tually, that, for his part, he is fully dispos 
to serve me in what he can here; or after m 
departure, whenever he can doit. He furth: 
said, that it is very proper I should be wit 
the Pope before I leave Rome, and request 
me to wait for his return from his apartmen 
when he might tell me what time the Poy 
will receive me. I had, whilst in waiting, @ 
interesting time with Capacini, and other se 
retaries, &c. Their inquiries led me parti¢ 
larly to speak of the influences of the Divi 
Spirit, a gift freely dispensed of God, whi 
man’s wisdom, learning or power cannot 0 
tain for himself; much less can he dispense 
to others; by it only the deep things of Gc 
can be known; by it acceptable worship 
performed ; qualification for the ministry | 
the Gospel is received ; the apostles were, k 
this, rendered able ministers of the New 1 
tament, not of the letter, but of the spiri 
This led me to state that the Popes, Cardinal 
Bishops, &c., in their ordination of minist 
or priests, cannot confer upon them spiritu 
gifts, neither have they themselves any 
virtue of their stations; but Christ Jesus, 
Head of the church, is the giver of spiritu 
gifts, and with his Divine anointing he giv 
power; he alone can forgive sin; he only 
the Saviour of men. They were all very se 
ous whilst these and other subjects of vi 
importance were treated upon ; that of 
mass, confession, absolution, indulgences, 
were also adverted to. The Cardinal ca 
down, and said the Pope would see me 
twelve o’clock. He knew that the Cou 
by which I had taken my seat for Floren 
was to start at one o’clock; but, said 
“Take no thought about that; the Cour 
shall not go till you are ready ;” he also s 
that Capacini would be here in time to 
on me up stairs, and that he had provided 
of his friends, approved by the Pope, w 
would, if necessary, serve as interpreter, 
moreover be a witness to correct any 
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oresentation that envious spirits might at-|the means of spreading widely over the mass 


apt to make. 


I returned to the palace at}of the people. I then stated whatis the sacred 


>» time designated ; L’Abbé Capacini was|office of a minister of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
iting for me; we went up stairs, through|a priest of God; what the qualifications for 
eral apartments, in which were the military |that office should be, and who alone can be- 
ly-guard; for the popes are, as kings of|stow them. As I was speaking on these and 
me, both earthly princes and heads of the |other subjects connected therewith, the Pope 
irch. Thence we entered into the private|said several times, on looking at the priest 
wtments; the hangings about the windows, |present, ‘These things are true;” and the 


‘erings of the chairs, &., were all of brown 


in. In a large parlor were several priests ; 
ong these, the one provided by Consalvi to 
in with me to the Pope. One dressed like 
ardinal, but who is the Pope’s valet de 
mbre, opened the door of his cabinet, and 
1 in Italian, “The Quaker has come;” 
en the Pope said, “ Let him come in;” on 
ch the priest, who was to act as interpre- 
led me in, no one else being present; as I 
i entering the door, some one behind me 
tly, but quickly, took off my hat, and be 
1 could look for it, the door was quietly 
ved upon us three. The Pope isan old man; 
y thin, of a mild, serious countenance. 
> whole of his apartment is very plain. 
was sitting before a table; his dress was 
ng robe of fine, white worsted, and a small 
of the same (the Cardinals have it red ;) 
had a few papers and books before him ; 
ose from his seat when I came in, but as 
is but feeble, he soon sat down again. He 
read my reports to the Cardinal respect- 
‘many of the visits I had made in Rome, 
risons, &c.; he entered feelingly on some 
hese subjects, and intends to see that the 
tment of prisoners and of the poor boys 
he house of correction, and various other 
ects that I have mentioncd, should be at- 
led to, so that Christian tenderness and 
» be exercised; means, as he said, more 
ly to succeed to promote reform among 
n than harsh treatment. He reprobates 
‘conduct of their missionaries in Greece ; 
‘the burning of the Holy Scriptures by the 
ts and bishops in several places; he ac. 
wledges, like Consalvi, that it militates 
th against the promotion of pure Chris- 
Jity, and is more likely further to darken 
minds of the mass of the people, than to 
ghten them. On the subject of the In- 
ition, he said, he was pleased I had seen 
myself what great changes had been 
ight about in Rome, in this respect ; that 
‘a8 a long time before he could have it 
'ted; that be has made many efforts to 
similar alterations introduced into Spain 
ortugal ; had succeeded in part to have 
Inquisition in those nations conducted 
less rigor, but was far from having yet 
ined his wishes. “Men,” he said, “think 
a Pope has plenitude of power in his 
Is, but they are much mistaken ; my hands 
reatly tied in many things ;” be, how- 
, expressed his hope that the time was 
ar distant when Inquisitions everywhere 
‘be totally done away. He assented to 
entiment, that God alone has a right to 
“ol the conscience of man, and that the 
»ons of a Christian should not be carnal 
jpiritual. The fruits of the Spirit being 
‘ibed, he said that to produce such and 
ae same end, should spiritual weapons be 
I represented to him what I had be- 
jin many places in Europe, and the West 
»s, of the depravity and vices of many 
and monks, what a reproach they are 
iristianity, and what corruption they are 


priest’s answer was, “They are so.” Other 


rsted, or silk of the same color; all very |subjects were treated upon, as, the kingdom of 


God, the government of Christ in his Church, 
to whom alone the rule and dominion belong ; 
that he is the only door, the only Saviour, and 
that those who attempt to enter in by any 
other door but him, are accounted as thieves 
and robbers. 
Christ flowing in my heart towards him, I 
particularly addressed him; I alluded to the 
various sufferings he underwent from the 
hands of Napoleon; the deliverance granted 
him from the Lord; and queried whether his 
days were not lengthened out to enable him 
to glorify God, and exalt the name of the Lord 
our Redeemer, Jesus Christ, as the only Head 
of the church, the only Saviour, to whom 
alone every knee is to bow, and every tongue 
is to confess ; that such a confession from him, 
in his old age, would do more towards the 
advancement of Christ’s kingdom and the pro- 
motion of his glory, than the authority of all 
the Popes, his predecessors, was ever able to 
do; moreover, that thereby his sun, now near 
setting, would go down with brightness, and 
his portion in eternity would be with the 
sanctified ones, in the joys of his salvation. 
The Pope, whilst I was thus addressing him, 
kept his head inclined and appeared tender ; 
then rising from his seat, in a kind and re- 
spectful manner he expressed a desire that 
“the Lord would bless and protect me wher- 
ever I go ;” on which I left him. 

On returning to the other apartment, my 
hat was given me, and excuses were made for 
having taken it away, stating that, as this is 
done when our Friends appear before the 
King in England, they thought they could 
not do otherwise on the. present occasion. 
They also said: “The Pope must have been 
much pleased with your visit, for we have never 
known him to give one-half so much time to 
anybody in a private audience, nor convers- 
ing with them as he has done with you.”— 
My soul magnifies the Lord, my strength and 
my help. The work is His, and the glory 
also! May He bless the work of his own 
hands ! 


Selected for “The Friend.” 

Where religion is neglected, there can be 
no regular nor steady practice of the duties of 
morality. The character will be often incon- 
sistent ; and virtue, placed on a basis too nar- 
row to support it, will be always loose and 
tottering. For such is the propensity of our 
nature to vice, 80 Dumerous are the tempta- 
tions to a relaxed and immoral conduct, that 
stronger restraints than those of mere reason 
are necessary to be imposed upon man. The 
sense of right and wrong, the principle of 
honor, or the instinct of benevolence, are bar- 
riers too feeble to withstand the strength of 
passion. In the tranquil seasons of life, these 
natural principles may, perhaps, carry on the 
ordinary course of social duties with some 
regularity. But wait until some trying emer- 
gency come. Let the conflict of passions 


sore distress, or agitated by violent emotions ; 
and you shall presently see, that virtue with- 
out religion is inadequate to the government 
of life. It is destitute of its proper guard, of 
its firmest support, of its chief encourage- 
ment. It will sink under the weight of mis- 
fortune; or will yield to the solicitation of 
guilt.— Blair. 


Nheepfolds and Shepherd Life, 

Those low flat buildings out on the shel- 
tered side of the valley are sheepfolds. They 
are called marah, and, when the nights are 
cold, the flocks are shut up in them, but in 
ordinary weather they are merely kept with- 
in the yard. This, you observe, is defended 


Finally, as I felt the love of|by a wide stone wall, crowned all around with 


sharp thorns, which the prowling wolf will 
rarely attempt to scale. The nimer, however, 
and fahed—the leopard and panther of this 
country—when pressed with hunger, will 
overleap this thorny hedge, and with one tre- 
mendous bound light among the frightened 
fold. This is the time to try the nerve and 
heart of the faithful shepherd. These humble 
types of him who leadeth Joseph like a flock 
never leave their helpless charge alone, but 
accompany them by day, and abide with 
them at night. As spring advances they will 
move higher up to other marahs and greener 
ranges; and in the hot months of summer 
they sleep with their flocks on the cool heights 
of the mountains, with no other protection 
than a stout palisade of tangled thornbushes. 
Nothing can be more romantic, Oriental, and 
even Biblical, than this shepherd life far 
away among the sublime solitudes of goodly 
Lebanon. 

We must study it in all its picturesque de- 
tails. See, the flocks are returning home as 
the evening draws on, and how pretty the 
black and spotted goats, with their large liquid 
eyes, and long, pendant ears—now in bold 
relief on the rocks, now hid among the bushes, 
but all the while rolling along the hill-side 
like a column of gigantic ants! * * * * 
These bushy hills are the very best sheep- 
walks, and they are mostly abandoned to 
herds and flocks. They are now converging 
to this single point from all quarters, like the 
separate squadrons of an army. The shep- 
herd walks before them, and they follow after, 
while the dogs, that Job talks of, bring up 
the rear. * = = * ‘3 

As you mentioned at the Damir the other 
day, I notice that some of the flock keep near 
the shepherd, and follow whithersoever he 
goes without the least hesitation, while others 
stray about on either side, or loiter far behind ; 
and he often turns around and scolds them in 
astern, sharp cry, or sends a stone after them. 
I saw him lame one just now. 

Not altogether unlike the Good Shepherd. 
Indeed, I never ride over these hills, clothed 
with flocks, without meditating upon this de- 
lightful theme. Our Saviour says that the 
good shepherd, when he putteth forth his own 
sheep, goeth before them, and they follow. 
This is true to the letter. They are so tame 
and so trained that they follow their keeper 
with the utmost docility. He leads them 
forth from the fold, or from their houses in 
the villages, just where he pleases. As there 
are many flocks in such a place as this, each 
one takes a different path, and it is his busi- 
ness to find pasture for them. It is necessary, 
therefore, that they should be taught to fol- 


arise. Let the heart be either wounded by|low, and not to stray away into the unfenced 
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fields of corn which lie so temptingly on either 
side. Any one that thus wanders is sure to 
get into trouble. The shepherd calls sharply 
from time to time to remind them of his pre- 
sence. They know his voice, and follow on ; 
but, if a stranger call, they stop short, lift up 
their heads in alarm, and, if it is repeated, 
they turn and flee, because they know not 
the voice of a stranger. This is not the fan- 
ciful costume of a parable; it is simple fact. 
I have made the experiment repeatedly. The 
shepherd goes before, not merely to point out 
the way, but to see that it is practicable and 
safe. He is armed in order to defend his 
charge, and in this he is very courageous. 
Many adventures with wild beasts occur, not 
nnlike that recounted by David (1 Sam. xvii. 
34—36), and in these very mountains; for, 
though there are no lions there, there are 
wolves in abundance; and leopards and pan- 
thers, exceeding fierce, prowl about these wild 
wadies. They not unfrequently attack the 
flock in the very presence of the shepherd, 
and he must be ready to do battle at a mo- 
ment’s warning. I have listened with intense 
interest to their graphic descriptions of down- 
right and desperate fights with these savage 
beasts. And when the thief and the robber 
come (and come they do) the faithful shep- 
herd has often to put his life in his hand to 
defend his flock. I have known more than 
one case in which he had literally to lay it 
down in the contest. A poor faithful fellow 
last spring, between Tiberias and Tabor, in- 
stead of fleeing, actually fought three Bedouin 
robbers until he was hacked to pieces with 
their khanjars, and died among the sheep he 
was defending. 

Some sheep always keep near the shepherd, 
and are his special favorites. Bach of them 
has a name to which it answers joyfully, and 
the kind shepherd is ever distributing to such 
choice portions which he gathers for that pur- 
pose. These are the contented and happy 
ones. hey are in no danger of getting lost 
or into mischief, nor do wild beasts or thieves 
ever come near them. The great body, how- 
ever, are mere worldlings, intent upon their 
own pleasures or selfish interests. They run 
from bush to bush, searching for variety or 
delicacies, and only now and then lift their 
heads to see where the shepherd is, or, rather, 
where the general flock is, lest they get so far 
away as to occasion remark in their little com- 
munity, or rebuke from their keeper. Others, 
again, are restless and discontented, jumping 
into every body’s field, climbing into bushes, 
and even into leaning trees, whence they often 
fall and break their limbs. These cost the 
good shepherd incessant trouble. Then there 
are others incurably reckless, who stray far 
away, and are often utterly lost. I have re- 
peatedly seen a silly goat or sheep running 
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hither and thither, and bleating piteously 
after the lost flock, only to call forth from 
their dens the beasts of prey, or to bring up 
the lurking thief, who quickly quiets its cries 
in death. * * * ‘Lhe shepherd invariably 
carries a staff or rod with him when he goes 
forth to feed his flock. It is often bent or 
hooked at one end, which gave rise to the 
shepherd’s crook in the hand of the Christian 
bishop. With this staff he rules and guides 
the flock to their green pastures, and defends 
them from their enemies. With it, also, he 
corrects them when disobedient, and brings 
them back when wandering. This staff is as- 
sociated as inseparably with the shepherd as, 
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Selected. 
THE FISHER. 


BY SARAH DOUDNEY. 


Sorrow and strife and pain 
Have crushed my spirit with relentless hand ; 
Long have I toiled, O Lord, and wrought in vain, 
But still, at thy command 


Into the wide blue sea, 
Clinging to thine own word, I cast the net ; 
The covenant was made of old with me 
And I will trust thee yet. 


Lord, it is hard to stand 
Waiting and watching in this silent toil, 
While other fishers draw their nets to land, 
And shout to see their spoil. 


My strength fails unawares, 
My hands are weak—my sight grows dim with tears; 
My soul is burdened with unanswered prayers, 

And sick of doubts and fears. 


I see across the deep, 
The moon cast down her fetters, silver bright, 
As if to bind the ocean in his sleep 

With links of living light. 


T hear the roll and rush 
Of waves that kiss the bosom of the beach ;— 
That soft sea-voice which ever seems to hush 
The tones of human speech. 


A breeze comes sweet and chill 
Over the waters, and the night wanes fast ; 
His promise fails ; the net is empty still, 

And hope’s old dreams are past! 


Slow fade the moon and stars, 
And in the east, the new dawn faintly shines 
Through dim grey shadows, flecked with pearly bars, 
And level silver lines. 


But lo! what form is this 
Standing beside me on the desolate shore? 
I bow my knees; his garment’s hem 1 kiss ; 

Master, I doubt no more! 


“Draw in thy net, draw in,” 
He cries, “ behold the straining meshes break !” 
Ah, Lord, the spoil I toiled so long to win 

Is granted for thy sake! 


The rosy day blooms out 
Like a full-blossomed flower ; the joyous sea 
Lifts up its voice ; the winds of morning shout 
All glory, God, to thee! 


Quiet Methods of Doing Good. 


The world teems with methods of doing 
good. ‘There is destitution to relieve, suffer- 
ing to assuage, vice to conquer, ignorance to 
instruct, bad habits to break up, principles to 
Every 
reformer offers his pet theory, which is to 
avert the evils of life, every benevolent en- 
terprise stretches out eager hands for help, 
societies innumerable present their various 
claims for aid in good works of every descrip- 
tion, and personal appeals for assistance in 
countless directions meet us at every turn. 
It is no wonder that the simple philanthropist 
stands aghast at the throng of beseeching ap- 
plicants which his humane desires haye called 
up, and is perplexed to know where to bestow 
the modicum of wealth, leisure or talents that 
may be at his disposal. 

There is some danger that in this vast mul- 
titude of outward and visible objects on which 
to expend our charitable feelings and efforts 


the plowman. David, in the 
23d Psalm, has an extended 
reference to the shepherd and his kind offices, 
and among them is an allusion to this rod: 
“Thy rod and thy staff they comfort me”’—in 
every way in which these are employed by the 
good shepherd in the discharge of his office. 
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we may overlook some of the more quiet, ry 
tired and modest, yet equally important meaq 
of aiding humanity. There are exertions an 
sacrifices attracting but little notice, recorde 
on no printed page, and applauded in no ek 
quent speech, which require no complex 0} 
ganization or expensive outlay, yet which, 
their silent irresistible influence, accomplis 
more real good to humanity than thousand 
of ostentatious exploits that obtain loud an 
exaggerated praise. | 

One of these is the steady and earnest | 
bor of self-improvement. This may be thougk 
to have little connection with benevolent a 
pirations, and to be even opposed to them, 
centralizing its aims on self. But this is ne 
so. Every thing in life has a double offie 
to acquire and to dispense, and the latter ce 
never be fulfilled without the former. Th 
fruit tree could no longer be bountiful in 1 
rich and delicious gifts did it cease to abson 
the warmth and moisture which give f 
strength and nourishment. 
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The soil thi 
receives into its bosom no seed, renders 
crop. The instructor who ceases to lea 
will soon cease to teach successfully. Tk 
orator who has no enthusiasm can inspii 
none. The idle man cannot infuse industt 
in another; the passionate man cannot inet 
cate self-control; the irresolute man cann) 
impart firmness ; the self-indulgent man Ca 
not sow the seeds of purity and virtue. 
we would do good, we must be good, or & 
our efforts will fail. We cannot pour wat 
from an empty vessel, though all may be p 
ishing from thirst. | 

The influence of example, though silent aa 
unassuming, is another most potent means, 
doing good, and one that all may exerci 
It has a persuasive force, which attracts fl 
observer unconsciously to himself, and wi 
him over to desires and actions that no op 
counsel or exhortation could have product 
A noble and heroic life will foster more nod 
ness and heroism ina community than all § 
recommendations of pen or tongue. An 
right and bonorable merchant, by his 01 
straightforward dealings will better prome 
justice and honesty than twenty dissertatio 
on the value of these qualities. A devot 
mother, wife or sister, who forgets herself’ 
her efforts to benefit those she loves, give 
stronger incentive to self-denial and affecti 
in those who witness her disinterested I 
than the most urgent injunction or the m 
cogent reasons. 

The influence of example for good is ¢ 
that every individual may wield. It ne 
neither wealth, nor leisure, nor talents for 
operation. It can be exerted in every-¢ 
life, in labor or recreation, in the family, 
school, the office or the field. We may be 
poor to contribute money to the welfare 
society, too engrossed with necessary labo 
give up time to philanthropic work, too 
educated to instruct others; we may lack 
power to express, the ability to argue, 
tact to win by persuasion, the epportunity 
convince and convert, but there is not om 
us who cannot employ that most efficient 
strument for doing good—the influence 
pure and worthy example. 

Goodness, however, to be thus effec 
must not be paraded for imitation. 
effort to exhibit it for effect will utterly 
stroy its influence, It must be unassum 
modest, sincere, not kept for rare and 
spicuous occasions, but expressed in sil 
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life, as the natural language of the heart. 
no iota of it will ever be lost, for it will 
-vade and purify the moral atmosphere, 
Jl who breathe it will, even though un- 
ously, receive iato themselves some- 
of its own spirit.—Public Ledger. 


garments, and come forth from the wilderness 
leaning on her Beloved, fair as the moon, 


sin as an army with banners. Oh then will 
He turn to the people a pure language, and 
they shall call on the name of the Lord with 
one consent. Then shall the daughters of 
the dispersed bring offerings in a clean vessel 
into the house of the Lord. And they shall 
build the old waste places, and raise up the 
foundations of many generations ; and strang- 
ers shall stand and feed our flocks, and the 
sons of the alien shall be our plowmen and 
our vine dressers. 
Towa, 17th of 2d mo. 1876. 


For “The Friend.” 

y the Society of Friends everywhere be 
to the responsibility that rests on us: 
ising, as we do, to be led and guided by 
aerring Spirit of Truth. How important 
yur lives and conversations should show 
the efficacy of the religion we profess. 
we look to the rock whence we were 
-and to the hole of the pit whence we 
digged, remembering that we are noth- 
nd that the cause is the Lord’s, who is 
ble to make a way for His chosen, who 
ade willing to relinquish all that He 
for, even to a right hand, and a right 
These, as they abide faithful, will be as 
on a candlestick, reflecting light to all 
d. And as they look undividedly to 
will experience the verification of the 
ure testimony, viz: That the path of 
st is a shining light, that shineth more 
aore unto the perfect day. 
unwillingness to part with all is cause 
ness, and stumbling at the cross. Many, 
the terms of discipleship are made 
n, like the young man formerly, turn 
sorrowful. Let all remember that we 
+ be heirs of two kingdoms; we cannot 
“God, and follow our own lusts. We 
choose him for our supreme and only 
He must be the chiefest among ten 
ands and altogether lovely. When the 
sles were sent to prepare for him to eat 
assover, they found a large upper room 
shed. If we would entertain this guest, 
must be a place prepared,—the chief 
in our hearts. Then will he come in 
ap with us and we with him. And thus 
ay be strengthened through unmerited 
, to go down with our dear Lord into 
m and suffering, for the sake of that 
that is dignified with immortality, and 
ied with eternal life. Surely He, who 
in all ages been the rock and refuge of 
hteous, will still deign, in His wisdom, 
ide by His counsel, as we are faithful to 
manifestation of his will. May it be 
ngagement of all to know, and receive 

to perform, the will of our Holy Head : 
x that there is a need for every part of 
ody to perform its office, in order that 
erfect working of every part may re- 
1 to the glory of God. It is only as we 
endeavor, through faith, to occupy the 
f His grace, that we can promote either 
ace of our own souls or the welfare of 


Selected. 
The Manufacture of Bessemer Steel. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 18. 

Samuel M. Felton, President of the Penn- 
sylvania Steel Company, and several gentle- 
men interested in the iron and steel business, 
visited to-day the works of the company 
at Baldwin, near Harrisburg. These works, 
which were commenced in 1866, are among 
the most extensive of any in the country for 
the manufacture of Bessemer steel. The com- 
pany own over one hundred acres of land, 
upon which there are, among other substan- 
tial buildings, an iron foundry, machine shop, 
steel foundry, blast furnaces, forge for bloom- 
ing the ingots, rolling mill, dwellings for work- 
men, church, &e., costing over one million and 
a half of dollars. 

These works are so admirably arranged 
that over two hundred tons of pig iron may 
be unloaded in the morning, and by the next 
day will be manufactured into rails. In the 
manufacture of steel at this establishment 
great skill and practice are necessary, so that 
the various ores used may go in, in the proper 
proportions, and before this is done the ores 
and pig iron undergo a chemical analysis, so 
as to ascertain if there are impurities likely 
to affect the quality of the steel to be made. 
When the proportions are fixed upon, the iron 
to be melted is placed into the tops of the 
large cupolas. The fused metal flows from 
the cupolas into a large ladle where it is 
weighed, and when ten thousand pounds are 
fused, the whole mass is poured into a large 
iron pot, about fifteen feet deep, into the 
bottom of which, through about eighty small 
tubes in the fire-clay lining, is forced cold air, 
by means of a powerful steam engine. The 
oxygen of the air burns out the silicon and 
carbon of the iron, and leaves it in the condi- 
tion of pure iron, with a small amount of 
oxide of iron absorbed in its mass. At this 
stage spiegeleisen (iron with a small amount 
of carbon and manganese in combination) is 
poured into the converter, and the oxygen is 
absorbed by the manganese, producing a fluid 
slag, while the carbon goes into combination 
with the iron, producing Bessemer steel, which 
consists simply of pure iron, with about one- 
third of one percent. of carbon. The steel 
thus produced is then poured into moulds 
twelve inches square, and each large enough 
to hold steel for two rails. The ingots, when 
removed from the moulds, are carried to huge 
hammers, one of which, the largest in the 
United States, weighs fourteen tons, and 
strikes from a height of seven feet. The other 
hammer weighs nine tons. With blows from 
such hammers, it can readily be imagined 
that the heated metal is soon in as compact 


she tottering of the ark. May all, old 
ung, who feel that they of themselves 
o nothing, wait all the appointed time, 
rery doubt is removed. Then He who 
crown of their rejoicing will strengthen 
own work. Then they can adopt the 
e, that of him, and through him, and 
are all things: to whom be glory; and 
they will be furnished for every good 
and work. If this were the engagement 
, how would our Zion arise and shake 


herself from the dust, and put on her beautiful|a form as it is possible togetit. The blooms 


thus formed are removed to another part. of 


the building, and, after being heated in fur- 
clear as the sun, and terrible to the man of|naces fired with gas made on the premises, 


are rolled into rails each thirty feet long. 
The time consumed in rolling a rail is about 


a minute. 


Spiegeleisen, so necessary in the manufac- 
ture of this steel, is made from ores obtained 
from Spain. They are rich in iron and man- 
ganese, and particularly free from phospho- 
rus. The Bethlehem, as well as the Cambria 
Iron Companies, are now making spiegeleisen, 
but a large quantity is still imported. 

Though the Bessemer steel industry in this 
country is comparatively a new one, it has 
become one of great importance. In 1867 
the production of Bessemer steel, for all pur- 
poses in this country, was but 3000 tons, while 
in 1874 it reached 204,352 tons. The produc- 
tion of Bessemer steel rails in 1872, reached 
94,070 tons, with an importation of 149,786 
tons. 

In 1874, the manufacture of these rails 
amounted to 144,944 tons, and the importa- 
tion to 100,486 tons. During the past year 
but few steel rails were imported, and these 
were purchased the previous year, and it is 
thought that at least 250,000 net tons were 
produced in the few works yet established in 
the various parts of the United States. Of 
the total amount the Pennsylvania Steel 
Works made for the year ending October 6th, 
1875, 29,811 tons of steel rails, being an in- 
crease of 48 per cent. over the previous year, 
and in the sales there was an increase of 72 
percent. In addition to the rails $111,705.38 
worth of frogs, crossings and switches were 
made, besides steel blooms, scraps, &c. 

During the past year, this company has 
erected a new blast furnace, two open hearth 
furnaces, shop extension and a new additional 
rail mill, boiler house, new tenement houses, 
&e. These improvements give a capacity of 
200 tons of steel rails, or about 60,000 tons 
annually, sufficient to lay 600 miles of track. 
By the introduction of new improvements, 
steel rails are now made at these works for 
about the same price paid for pig iron four 
years ago. In 1864, imported steel rails cost 
$150 per ton gold, and they are now made of 
equal quality at about $61 per ton. The life 
of steel rails has not yet been determined, as 
they have not been in use long enough to 
show any appreciable wear.— Public Ledger. 


A Sermon from a Pair of Boots —Forty years 
ago there lived in Berlin a shoemaker, who 
had a habit of speaking harshly of all his 
neighbors who did not feel exactly as he did 
about religion. The old pastor of the parish 
in which the shoemaker lived, heard of this, 
and felt that he must give him a lesson. He 
did it in this way. He sent for the shoemaker 
one morning, and when he came he said to 
him, “ Master, take my measure for a pair of 
boots.” 

‘‘ With pleasure, your reverence,” answered 
the shoemaker. “Please to take off your 
boots.” The clergyman did so, and the shoe- 
maker measured his foot from the toe to the 
heel, and over the instep, and noted all down 
in his pocket-book, and then prepared to leave 
the room. 

But as he was putting up the measure, the 
pastor said to him, “ Master, my son also re- 
quires a pair of boots.” 

“J will make them with pleasure, your 
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reverence. CanI take the young gentleman’s 
measure ?” 

‘« Tt isnot necessary,” said the pastor. “ The 
lad is fourteen, but you can make my boots 
and his from the same last.” 

“Your reverence, that will never do,” said 
the shoemaker, with a smile of surprise. 

“T tell you, master, to make my boots and 
my son’s on the same last.” 

“ No, your reverence, I cannot do it.” 

“Tt must be—on the same last.” 

“ But, your reverence, it is not possible, if 
the boots are to fit,” said the shoemaker, 
thinking to himself that the old pastor’s wits 
were leaving him. 

“Ah, then, Master Shoemaker,” said the 
clergyman, “every pair of boots must be 
made on their own last, if they are to fit; 
and yet you think that God is to form all 
Christians exactly according to your own last 
—of the same measure and growth in religion 
as yourself. That will not do either.” 

The shoemaker was abashed. 

Then he said, ‘‘I thank your reverence for 
this sermon, and I will try to remember it, 
and to judge my neighbors less harshly for 
the future.” 


For “The Friend.” 
Modern Rome. 

We copy the following extract from a letter 
of a correspondent who has been spending 
some time in the city of Rome this winter, 
to indicate the changes that have taken place 
there since the union of all Italy under one 
secular government, and the wresting by the 
hands and will of Roman Catholics, of all tem- 
poral power from the Pope. 

“‘T have noted the changes that have come 
over Rome since my former visit in 1850. 
The railway and the telegraph have found 
entrance, and the light of modern science has 
dawned upon her medisval darkness. She is 
no longer ruled by priests, believing in the 
protecting agency of the Virgin Mary and the 
saints, while neglecting the simplest rules of 
hygiene, and is consequently cleaner, better 
drained and more healthy. Since Rome has 
become civilized by the Piedmontese, the 
government has been reformed, the priests 
are not so numerous, and are more completely 
under the surveillance of the police, and the 
morals of the city much improved. More in- 
dustry and activity are apparent, but the 
beggars are about as bad as ever. A new 
Rome is rising within the walls, and what is 
more important than all the other evidences of 
growth, Protestant places of worship for the 
Italians are building, one of which (Methodist) 
was opened while we were in Rome, and crowd- 
ed by the class for which it isintended. But 
the despotism of a thousand years has left a 
deep impress upon the people, and the stern 
repression of the exercise of individual con- 
science has crushed out their moral sense and 
rendered them unprincipled in their daily 
intercourse with strangers and with each 
other.” 


A Foot Lamp.—One of the most interesting 
things in the Holy Land is the fact that one 
meets everywhere, in daily life, the things 
that illustrate the word of the Lord. The 
streets of Jerusalem are very narrow, and no 
one is allowed to go out at night without a 
light. Throw open your lattice in the even- 
ing and look out, you will see what seems to 
be little stars twinkling on the pavement. 
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You will hear the clatter of sandals, as the 
late traveller rattles along. As the party ap- 
proaches, you will see that he has a little lamp 
fastened to his foot, to make his step a safe 
one. In an instant the voice comes to your 
memory, written in that same city three thou- 
sand years ago— Thy word is a lamp to my 
feet, and a light to my path.”—Christian 
Register. 


For “ The Friend.” 
Justification and Sanctification, 


In two conferences which Richard Claridge 
had with an Antinomian Baptist teacher who 
had sought an interview with him for con- 
versation on religious subjects, the views of 
Friends in relation to these important doc- 
trines were so clearly stated that it has been 
thought that the following account of them 
may,be usefully revived at the present time. 
It is extracted from the “Life and Posthu- 
mous Works of Richard Claridge,” first pub- 
lished in 1726. 

“The Antinomian next proposed to speak 
to the point of justification, asking Richard 
Claridge several times over, ‘What is the mat- 
ter of our justification before God?’ Whether it 
was that righteousness which Christ wrought 
out in his own person by his active and pas- 
sive obedience ? With more to the same pur- 
pose; adding, if Richard Claridge was sound 
and orthodox in this great point of justifica- 
tion, he might be borne with in lesser mat- 
ters. 

“R. C. replied, That he did not divide, or 
separate Christ avithout, from Christ within, 
as this question seemed to do, and so to make 
two Christs; for Christ is one, whether we 
consider him in his outward, or inward ap- 
pearance, being ‘the same yesterday, to-day, 
and for ever.’ He added also, That this ques- 
tion was not proposed in plain Scripture 
terms, neither had the Antinomian any solid 
foundation to groundit upon. Then be quoted 
that testimony of the apostle Paul, in 1 Cor. 
vi. 11: ‘But ye are washed, but ye are sanc- 
tified, but ye are justified in the name of the 
Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God.’ 
And said, that it was evident by the apostle’s 
words, that he did not lead us to an outward 
righteousness only, for our justification ; but 
to an inward righteousness, as being the im- 
mediate cause thereof; for, if we attend to 
the order of the apostle’s testimony, we must 
be washed and sanctified, before we can be 
justified. And,if we come to witness the effi- 
cacious work of the Spirit of Christ, in our 
cleansing and sanctification, then we shall 
know ourselves to be in a state of justifica- 
tion, and not till then. For, though Christ 
be a ‘propitiation for the sins of the whole 
world,’ 1 John, ii. 2, yet no man can comfort- 
ably apply him as such to his own soul, but 
as he first experiences the sanctifying work 
of the Spirit. Richard Claridge added, that 
he did not by any means exclude the suffer- 
ings and the death of Christ without us, from 
having a part in our justification ; for he look- 
ed upon them as the remote procuring cause, 
and were by no means to be slighted and un- 
dervalued; but he placed the main stress, as 
to the immediate work of justification, upon 
the inward operation of the Spirit of Christ 
in our hearts, whereby we are purged from 
our old sins, and brought into a state of actual 
reconciliation and acceptance with the Lord. 
He said, actual; because there is a possibility 
of reconciliation, which all mankind are un- 


der, through the mercy of God, by the s 
ings and death of Christ; but none are a 
partakers of the saving benefits accruing t 
from, but such as truly repent and bel 
This he spake with respect to adult pe 
that are not incapacitated by any nat 
or providential necessity, as infants, id 
deaf persons, and the like are. 

“In a word, if justification be consider 
its full and just latitude, neither Christ’s 
without us, in the prepared body, nor his v 
within us, by his Holy Spirit, are to be 
cluded ; for both have their place and ser 
in our complete and absolute justification 

‘‘By the propitiatory sacrifice of Ck 
without us, we, truly repenting and beliey 
are, through the mercy of God, justified f 
the imputations of sins and transgress 
that are passed, as though they had n 
been committed: and by the mighty wor 
Christ within us, the power, nature, 
habits of sin are destroyed, that ‘as sin ¢ 
reigned unto death, even so now grace re 
eth through righteousness unto eternal 
by Jesus Christ our Lord.’ And all th 
effected, not by a bare, or naked act of f 
separate from obedience; but in the obedi 
of faith, Christ being the author of ete 
salvation to none but those that obey hir 

“The Antinomian still pressed for a di 
answer to his question. ; 

“R. C. then said to this effect, That 
matter of our justification, in the sigh 
God, is the righteousness of Christ alone. 

“The Antinomian said, ''hat was true; 
the expression being capable of admi 
divers interpretations, it needed to be 
plained. 

“‘R. C. told him, He did not understan 
it Christ’s righteousness, wholly withou 
for then men might be justified in a stat 
sin and transgression, which is contrary 
the whole current of Scripture ; but the ri 
eousness of Christ, wrought in us, not ex¢ 
ing that without us: his righteousness 
out us, being the remote procuring cause, 
his righteousness wrought in us by his Sp 
the immediate and formal cause of our jt 
fication. For, ‘Christ in you,’ says the aj 
tle, is ‘ the hope of glory,’ Col. i. 27. : 

“The Antinomian urged, The active 
passive obedience of Christ as externally 
puted, to be the sole matter of our justi 
tion. ; 

“R, C. returned, That he did not deny in 
tation in that true sense of the word, whe 
the Scriptures use it, namely when the pe 
or thing is really such, as it is imputed, co 
ed, or reckoned to be; but, in the mista 
acceptation of it, by the common protests 
as, when a person is counted righteou 
the righteousness of Christ outwardly 
puted to him, not having the inward ri 
ousness of Christ wrought in him. For 
a notion as this, Richard Claridge said, ‘ 
was no ground in the Scriptures of tri 
but it was a speculation that owed its orig 
to the fallen wisdom of man. 

“‘The Antinomian insisted much upo 
priority of justification to sanctificatior 
leging that men are first justified, and 
sanctified. 

“R. C. replied, That complete justifie: 
denoted a being made inwardly just, b 
ting an end to sin, finishing of transgre: 
and bringing in Christ’s everlasting 
ousness; and that, this being the work 
Spirit in sanctification, sanctification 
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sity precede our justification: it being 
sible that a man should be made in- 
y just, while he remains unsanctified, 
is lusts and corruptions unmortified. 
true, there is a justification begun as 
as men truly repent of their sins, and be- 
in’the Lord Jesus Christ; for then they 
e, (as George Whitehead, in his ‘ Real 
er a Real Protestant,’ p. 12, truly words 
remission, or a justifying from former 
through the righteou-ness of God, de- 
|in and by Jesus Christ; but completejus- 
ion, is a making inwardly just, through 
ying out of iniquity, mortifying of cor- 
m, and bringing in Christ’s everlasting 
sousness.’ 
aen Richard Claridge cited several texts 
iipture, which place sanctification before 
cation. The faith of Abraham, was a 
by which he was made inwardly just, 
ctified ; for it was the faith of obedience. 
xi. 8. In which sense the apostle says, 
as imputed to him for righteousness,’ 
liv. 22; that is, Abraham’s believing and 
ag, which conld not be without the sanc- 
work of the Holy Spirit : ‘ Now,’ says 
iostle, ‘it was written, not for his,’ name- 
aham’s ‘sake alone, that it was imputed 
1; but for us also, to whom it shall be 
ed, if we believe on him that raised up 
our Lord from the dead.’ Rom. iv. 23, 
“hen he quoted 1 Cor, vi. 11: ‘ But ye 
ashed, but ye are sanctified, but ye are 
ed, in the name of the Lord Jesus, and 
» Spirit of our God.” ‘Then Heb. x, 14: 
e offering he hath for ever perfected 
shat are sanctified.’ And 1 John, i. 7: 
walk in the light, as he is in the light, 
ave we fellowship one with another, 
e blood of Jesus Christ, his Son, clean- 
8 from all sin:’ deducing from these 
of Scripture, demonstrative arguments, 
e the priority of sanctification to com- 
ustification. 
ie Antinomian was very moderate in 
ourse, and did not discover any acri- 
or bitterness, throughout the whole 
nce. 
»C. took particular notice of his moder- 
_and proceeded, adding, That no pre- 
1s whatsoever, to a righteousness out- 
* imputed, would stand any man in 
except be also knew and witnessed an 
cleansing, alleging that saying of 
o Peter, ‘If [ wash thee not, thou hast 
iwith me.’ John, xiii. 8. That it was 


Except a man be born again, he can- 
the kingdom of God.’ John, iii. 3. 
we come to know a being born again, 
corruptible, but of incorruptible seed, 
word of God, which liveth and abideth 
ir; to know the inside of the cup and 
made clean, the house swept, and the 
oat found, and Christ Jesus to be the 
aaster and ruler of the house; so we 
© see the glorious mystery of God 
t in the flesh, and justified in the 
and to know the meritorious righte- 
» sufferings and obedience of Christ to 


the Toad was Cared for—A recently 
book on childhood contains the fol- 
anecdote concerning the Duke of Wel- 
and a little boy who left a toad in the 
of that great soldier :— 

tleman who is a great collector of 


ation that entitled to the kingdom of] tice. 


autographs, has a very singular one of the 
Duke of Wellington, which he prizes very 
highly. The following is a faithful trans- 
eript :— 

“Strathfieldsaye, July 27, 1837. 


‘their repetition three times in the year, un- 


less the mind is freshly imbued with a sense 
of the precious truths treated of in the Yearly 
Meeting’s advices on these and cognate sub- 
jects; advices which are in full accordance 


“ Field-Marshal the Duke of Wellington is|with the precepts of Christ as set ferth in the 


happy toinform William Harries that his toad|volume of inspiration. 


is alive and well.” 
An explanation of this singular letter is 


We abstract a few 
paragraphs, as follows: 
‘“¢We exhort all to a Christian exercise and 


given on the paper appended, in these words: |zeal in the performance of worship to Almigh- 


The Duke of Wellington was one day tak- 
ing his usual country walk, when he heard a 
cry of distress. He walked to the spot, and 
found a chubby rosy-faced boy lying on the 
ground and bending his head over a tame 
toad, and crying as if his little heart would 
break. 

“ What’s the matter my lad ?” said the duke. 

“Oh, sir, please sir, my poor toad! I bring 
it something to eatevery morning. But they 
are going to send me off ever so far away to 
school ; nobody will bring it anything to eat 
when I am gone, and I am afraid it will die.” 

“ Never mind ; don’t ery, lad. I'll see that 
the toad is well fed, and you shall hear all 
about it when you are at school.” 

The boy thanked the gentleman heartily, 
dried up his tears and went home. During 
the time he was at school he received five 
letters similar to that given above; and when 
he returned for his Christmas holidays the 
toad was, as the duke said, ‘‘ alive and well,” 
but, in accordance with the usual habits of 
these animals, he was in his winter’s sleep, 
in which he remained until spring and genial 
weather brought him from his well-guarded 
hole in the ground.— Late Paper. 


It is not the assent of the life and of the 
tongue to the glorious truths of the gospel ; 
but a surrender of the will and affections, a 
renovation of heart, and conformity to the 
Divine image, which can alone gain us ad- 
mission into the New Jerusalem, the City of 
God.—S. Fothergill. 
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Any ¢ustom or practice, either in civil or 
religious society, is liable to lapse into form- 
alism, unless the motive in which it origin- 
ated be preserved as the spring of future use, 
and animate those who continue such a prac- 
A modern writer has wisely said, that 
language is merely the shell of thought ; and 
emphatically is this so, when the spoken word 
is devoid of the spirit which once dictated the 
expression. We fear that some, even of our 
thoughtful members, have suffered the peri- 
odical repetition of the Queries addressed to 
the Meetings for Discipline, to grow into a 
hollow form and produce a sense of satiety, 
through a neglect to recur to their origin and 
the animus which lies back of this periodical 
inquisition for the fruits of the Spirit. The 
advices which are interspersed among the 
rules of our Society’s Book of Discipline, give 
the key to these laws, which is valuable for a 
full comprehension of their scope and utility. 
Such interrogatories as those respecting the 
due attendance of all our religious meetings, 
the observation of the hour, and the kind 
of behavior we exhibit in them, of love and 
unity, the treatment of offenders, &c., will 
almost inevitably become dry and formal from 


ty God. And as we are not capable in our 
own strength to perform this great duty, 
we recommend to a diligent waiting in true 
silence and retirement of mind for the re- 
newed sense of the inward power and virtue 
of his Spirit, whereby we shall be qualified to 
worship Him in an acceptable manner.” “ Let 
our faithfulness and sincerity herein appear 
by the humility, meekness and circumspec- 
tion of our lives and conversation, adorning 
the doctrines and principles of Truth as they 
were declared by Christ and his apostles.” 

‘They who are obedient to the universal 
injunction of our Saviour, ‘ Watch,’ are pre- 
pared for the due fulfilling of every duty ; and 
eminently so for that most essential one of 
worship. How many feel themselves languid 
when assembled for this solemn purpose for 
want of a previous preparation of heart! The 
mind crowded with thoughts of outward things 
or freely conversing on them when we ap- 
proach the place for public worship, and resum- 
ing them with avidity on our return, we are 
not likely to fill up the interval to profit, and 
to such their meeting together may prove a form, 
as empty as any of those out of which we believe 
Truth called our forefathers and still calls us. 
Dear Friends, keep all your meetings in the 
authority, wisdom and power of Truth, and 
the unity of the blessed Spirit ; and the God 
of peace be with you.” 

The last extract is a striking testimony 
against mere formalism, and indicates the 
point of weakness whence this defect arises; 
namely, a want of watchfulness unto prayer. 
“ By their fruits ye shall know them. Men 
do not gather grapes of thorns, nor figs of 
thistles.” If our members would unitedly re- 
cur to the principles which first banded our 
predecessors in religious fellowship and pa- 
tiently strive to build on the same foundation, 
there would be no apathetic disrelish felt 
towards either the rales laid down for our 
government, or the mode of conducting our 
Meetings for Discipline. It is the want of 
harmonious exercise of spirit to submit to 
the government of Christ in the heart, and 
bear his cross and yoke there, by which both 
the thoughts and external conduct would be 
moulded in conformity to His restraining 
precepts, that has made the discipline and 
its plain enforcement a burdensome stone to 
many. The introdaction to the Book of Dis- 
cipline, sets forth this pristine bond of union 
thus: “As it hath pleased the Lord in these 
latter days by his spirit and power, to gather 
a people to himself; and, releasing them from 
the impositions and teachings of men, to in- 
spire them with degrees of the same universal 
love and good will by which the dispensation 
of the gospel was ushered in, these have been 
engaged to meet together for the worship of 
God in Spirit, according to the direction of 
the holy Lawgiver; as also for the exercise 
of a tender care over each other, that all may 
be preserved in unity of faith and practice, 
answerable to the description which He, the 
ever blessed Shepherd, gave of his flock ; ‘ By 
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this shall all men know that ye are my disci- 
ples, if ye have love one to another.’ ‘i 
We would tenderly entreat any who may 
find their minds disposed to find fault with 
the code of rules extant for our Church gov- 
ernment, to read and ponder them in the 
spirit evinced by the advisory portions allud- 
ed to; and if such, upon searching their own 
ways and hearts in the light of the Lord, are 
made sensible that the disaffection arises from 
a secret repugnance to those restraints which 
the precepts of our Holy Redeemer impose 
upon all His cross-bearing followers, then 
such may rest assured that the unity of the 
spirit which is the bond of peace in the 
Church, can only be restored in their minds 
by a loving submission to the yoke of Christ, 
and learning of Him who is meek and lowly 
in heart. These disciplinary regulations had 
their origin mainly with George Fox; of whom 
says the Annual Review and History of Liter- 
ature, “There is no character in Christian 
history since the days of its Divine Founder, 
more free from spot or stain than that of 
Goorge Fox. No form of civil polity so un- 
exceptionable in its means and end, so beau- 
tiful in all its parts, so perfect as a whole, has 
ever been imagined in philosophical romance, 
or proposed in theory, as this man conceived, 
established, and reduced to practice.” We 
will conclude with a paragraph from one 
of his numerous exhortations to his fellow- 
believers: “Live in the peaceable truth, and 
keep in the heavenly order of the gospel, and 
under the government of the heavenly Man, 
of the increase of which there is no end. 
Walk in the pure and undefiled religion that 
keeps from the spots of the world, and in the 
worship of God in the spirit and truth which 
the devil is out of. So that in the Truth you 
may be preserved in peace with God, and one 
with another in the unity and fellowship in 
which is the bond of peace.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrran.—The inquest on the bodies of the victims 
of the Strath-Clyde disaster, which was begun at Deal 
on the 18th, was concluded on the 24th ult. The jury 
yeturned a verdict of manslaughter against the officers 
in charge of the steamer Franconia, and expressed their 
indignation against them for steaming away without 
rendering any assistance to the sufferers. The captain 
of the Franconia has been bound over to appear at the 
next Assizes to be held at Maidstone, Kent. 

©. E. and A. Dixon, merchants of Liverpool, have 
failed, with reported liabilities of $2,000,000. 

In the House of Commons the circular of the Ad- 
miralty in regard to the recapture of fugitive slaves in 
British armed vessels, has been again a subject of dis- 
cussion. The Marquis of Hartington and others urged 
the revocation of the circulars, and deprecated the goy- 
ernment’s attempt to evade the responsibility by means 
of a royal commission. Disraeli defended the govern- 
ment’s course. He had heard with great pleasure that 
the slavery question was no party question. The op- 
position had, however, appealed to independent mem- 
bers on both sides of the House with the view of put- 
ting the government in a minority. He stigmatized 
the proceeding as dastardly, and urged the appointment 
of a commission in order to obtain a satisfactory settle- 
ment of the question. On division the government 
was sustained by a vote of 293 to 248. 

The English government is now negotiating extradi- 
tion treaties with the South American States, and also 
endeavoring to form new ones with Russia, France, 
Belgium and the United States. 

The report of the Canadian Minister of the Interior, 
makes an approximate calculation of the Indian popu- 
lation of the whole Dominion, including British Co- 
lumbia and Manitoba. The numbers aggregate 91,910. 

London, 2d mo. 28th.—Consols 94 7-16. U. S. five 
per cents, 116}. 

Liverpool. — Middling uplands cotton, 64d.; Or- 
eans, 6 7-16d. 


land has been successfully laid and opened for traffic. 


they were welcomed by the inhabitants who expressed 
great satisfaction at the announcement of the incorpora- 
tion of Khokand with Russia. 


homes to all insurgents who return within a month. 
The government announces that it will have all their 
houses and places of worship which were destroyed re- 
built at its own cost, and will furnish the insurgents the 
means of resuming their usual vocations. The authori- 
ties on the frontier are ordered to acquaint the insur- 
gents of the Imperial decree, and afford them the neces- 
sary facilities for returning to their homes. 


making but little progress. 
port serious 
defalcations 
villages, and violation and opposition on the part of 
the Mussulmans to the proposed reforms. It is reported 
from the interior that collisions are apprehended if the 
reforms are enforced. 


fied with nothing short of entire independence. 


occurred in Herzegovina, in which the Turks were de- 
feated. 


the Herzegovinian refugees in her territory to return to 
their homes within a month, or they will be forcibly 
expelled. 


says that Bavaria will maintain the independent ad- 
ministration of her railways, and will oppose the ad- 
ministration of the other railways by the Empire. 


the fresheis being particularly severe in Saxony and 
Silesia. 
was done, the town being inundated and the houses 
filled with water. 
feet above its ordinary level, and portions of Pesth and 
Buda were submerged. 


peared to be drawing toward a close. 
Carlists submitted to King Alfonso at Tolosa. 
bodies of Carlists have disbanded and scattered, and 
several thousand have crossed the frontier into France, 
where they will be interned. Among those who have 
taken refuge in France were some deserters from the 
French army and numbers of Germans and Poles. The 
Marquis of Villaverdi, General Blanco and other per- 
sons of distinction, have tendered their submission. 


nounced that the Vatican has informed Don Carlos that 
he ought to stop fighting now that success is hopeless. 
A Te Deum was sung in the Cathedral here to-day for 
King 


at an end. The Archbishop of Toledo and other pre- 
lates have petitioned the Cortes to grant Catholic unity 
and prohibit any other worship in Spain. It seems to 
be understood that as soon’ as the war is entirely over 
Ex-Queen Isabella will return to Spain. Her son 
Alfonso will meet her at the frontier and conduct her 
to Madrid. 


the Spanish Minister at London: 
end, Carlos has asked France for hospitality. 
formed General Poncet, commanding Bayonne, that he 
would enter France at nine o’clock this morning, by 
the bridge of Arnegori, Three thousand Carlists have 
entered France at St. Jean Pied-de-Pont. 
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of the Left Centre are much concerned at the pra 
Thiers will probably takeghis seat in the Cham 
Deputies instead of the Senate, in order to modera 
zeal of the Republicans. 

Dufaure, the Minister of the Interior, has is¢ 
circular to the Procureurs Generax, stating tha 
unnecessary, as a rule, to now commence prosec 
for violation of the press law committed ,duriy 
elections, and which were not then proceeded age 

Unrrep States.—Interments in Philadelphi 
ing the week ending Second mo. 26th, numbereg 
There were 51 deaths of consumption, 32 inflamn 
of the lungs, 15 diphtheria, and 10 small pox. 

The annual report of the Health Officer show 
in 1875 there were 17,933 births in Philadelphi 
17,805 deaths. The returns of deaths are suppo 
be complete, but those of births probably do not ix 
the entire number. 

The U. S. Senate, by a vote of 56 to 5, has ) 
the funding bill, which increases the amount of 
four and one-half per cent. bonds from three hu 
to five hundred million dollars, and extends th 
for which they are to run from fifteen to thirty 
The proposed substitution of 4} per cent. bon 
those bearing an interest of 6 per cent., will, if ¢ 
into effect, reduce the yearly interest charge to t 
tent of several millions. } 

During 1875, 8,236,282 bushels of barley 
ported into the United States from Canada. 

Fresh meat shipped from New York to Londe 
Liverpool, reaches that market in good conditig 
meets with a ready sale at fair prices. 

The collections from internal revenue soure 
the first six months of the present fiscal year, 
$57,602,741, against $53,562,869 for the correspa 
portion of the previous year. | 

The U.S. House of Representatives has passed 
intended to prevent the wanton destruction of bu) 
on the western plains. t 

Much property has been recently destroyed 
On the 27th ult. the steamer Mary Bell, the larg 
any of the western rivers, was burned at Vick 
involving a loss of over $500,000. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quo 
on the 28th ult. New York.—American gold, 
1144. U.S. sixes, 1881, 123$; do., 1867, 12 
five per cents, 118}. Superfine flour, $4.30 a 
State extra, $4.80 a $5.10; finer brands, $5.50 a 
No. 2 Chicago spring wheat, $1.22; No. 3 do. 
red western, $1.27 a $1.30; white Michigan, 
Oats, 46 a 51 cts. Mixed western corn, 633 
round yellow, 72 cts. Philadelphia.—Middlings 
13 a 13} cts. for uplands and New Orleans. 8 
flour $4 a $4.50; extras, $4.25 a $4.75; finer 
$5 a $8.50. Pennsylvania red wheat, $1.37 
amber, $1.42 a $1.43; white, $1.45 a $1.05. | 
a 87 cts. New yellow corn, 55 a 60 cts.; new W 
a 6l cts. Mixed oats, 42 a 44 cts.; white, 46 
Sales of 3300 beef cattle at 63 a 7% cts. per! 
for extra; 5$ a 6} cts. for fair to good, and 4 
for common, About 8,000 sheep sold at 43; 
per lb. gross, and 2,000 hogs at $12.50 a $13.25 
Ib. net. Baltimore——No. 2 western red wheat, 
Maryland red, $1.15 a $1.45; amber, $1.50 
white, $1.35 a $1.50. Yellow corn, 55 a 
Chicago.—No. 2 spring wheat, $1.03}; No.3 di 
No. 2 mixed corn, 42 cts. No. 2 oats, 31 cts. 
51 a 52 cts. Lard, $12.80 a $12.85 per 1003 
Louis.—No. 2 winter red wheat, $1.46; N 
$1.34. Corn, 38% cts, Oats, 34 cts. 


The submarine cable between Sydney and New Zea- 


The Russian troops have entered Khokand, where 


The Sultan of Turkey has signed an irade granting 


The latest dispatches say the work of pacification is 
Advices from Mostar re- 
differences among the Turkish officials, 
from the funds designed for rebuilding the 


The insurgent leaders declare that they will be satis- 


According to a Vienna dispatch, a great battle has 
a 
A Berlin dispatch reports that Austria has ordered 


The President of the Bavarian Chamber of Deputies 


A thaw has swollen the rivers throughout Germany, 
At Schonebeck and other places great damage 
The Danube was raised twenty-two 
Spanish advices represent that the Carlist war ap- 


About 8,000 
Other 


A dispatch from Rome of the 22d ult. says: It is an- 


Alfonso’s entrance into Tolosa. 
It may now be considered that the war is virtually 


The following official intelligence has been sent to 
“The war is at an 
He in- 


The Treasurer of Friends’ Freedmen Ae 
has received five dollars from “ A Friend.” 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOC 


Wanted, a Teacher for the Girls’ Mat 
School, to enter on her duties at the openi 
Summer Session. Application may be made 

Lydia L. Walton, Moorestown, N.« 
Deborah Rhoads, Haddonfield, “ 
Susan E. Comfort, Knox St., Germs 
Martha D. Allen, 528 Pine St., Phi 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE IN 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Phi 
Physician and Superintendent—JosHUA. 

Ineton, M. D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patil 

made to the Superintendent, or to any of t 

Managers. ._ An 


LPO 


They are 
crossing the frontier in hundreds at Alduides. The 
French will immediately intern them.” 

The question of the return of Queen Isabella to Spain 
will be determined by the Spanish Ministry. 

A Paris dispatch of the 24th says: The Official Jour- 
nal this morning contains a decree announcing the 
appointment of Jules Dufaure as President of the 
Council, in place of Buffet, resigned. Dufaure is also 
appointed Minister of the Interior ad interim. The de- 
cree, in addition, confirms the withdrawal of the Count 
de Meaux as Minister of Agriculture and Commerce. 
A new Cabinet will be formed between the 5th and 8th 
of March. 

The Republican papers comment upon the calm and 
tranquil manner in which the country associates itself 
with Republican ideas. It is expected that when all 
the elections are decided the Republicans will have 283 
seats. Of these it is estimated that the Left will hold 
156, and the extreme Left 88, so that these two sections 
united will have a working majority in the Chamber 
without the assistance of the Left Centre. The leaders 


